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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH. 


The first house of worship was built in 
1679, at the corner of Stillman and Salem 
streets. In 1771, a new house was built 
on the same spot, which was afterwards 
consiterably enlarged. The present edi- 
fice, which is situated at the corner of 
Union and Hanover streets, was dedicated 
June 18, 1829. It is built of brick, and is 
surmounted by a handsome tower. It con- 
tains 106 pews. 
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Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE PIC NIC.—NO. II. 


Our, party had froliced on the top of the 
rock for an hour or more. They had danc- 
ed, and sung, and talked all manner of 
nonsense, while ever and anon one of the 
young men who was very fond of powder, 
by way of accompaniment to some humor- 
ous speech had let off a pistol, which echoed 
far away among the hills and valleys; when 
suddenly, some one called our attention to 
the northwest, where, in a distant corner of 
the heavens, a black clould was brewing 
into a thunder storm. The cloud rose rap- 
idly, and sent out flashes of lightning and 
peals of thunder which rolled away among 
the distant hills, and we were rejoicing to 
see it pass far from us to the north, when, 
suddenly, we were startled by a clap almost 
directly above our heads, and turning round 
we saw coming towards us from the south 
another cloud, from which rain seemed to 
be pouring like a solid moving wall, from 
the heavens to the earth, What should 
be done? we were far from any house, our 
dresses were light, and the weather was so 
warm, we had not brought even a shawl or 
a cloak to cover us. And then our baskets 
of provisions stood just ready to be eaten, 
and we ravenously hungry from our un- 
wonted exercise. They would be soaked 
and spoiled with the rain, and we should be 
wetted tothe skin; and who could tell what 
harm might come to us from the lightning, 
on such a high, exposed place? All was 
panic and confusion. 

Suddenly, my cousin Harry and one of 
his friends darted down the side of the rock 
and into the thick wood. They were gone 
about five minutes, when they came back 
panting, and seizing the baskets called upon 
us to follow them. We did so; “ over 
bank and brae, through bush and briar;” 
and in a short time we found ourselves in 
ya large, rough, natural room, enclosed on 
ides with rocks, and partly covered 
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When we found ourselves safe from the 
storm, and in in such a comfortable and 
pretty place, all our terrors vanished, and 
we went to the other extreme of almost ex- 
travagant mirth. The rain did not. come 
over the pinnacle after all, and the sun soon 
shone out among the trees, but we were all 
so delighted with our discovery, that it was 
determined we should take our pic nic there. 
Boards were brought from the waggon to 
make a table, which was spread with a fine 
table cloth, and soon covered with eatables. 
The party were as merry as merry could be. 
I had taken a sandwich and a lump of cake, 
and had climbed tothe top of the rock, 
where I sat perched like a bird. My 
cousin Harry called out to me, “ Why 
don’t you come down, little one, and carry 
on with the rest of us? What do you do 
by yourself up there?” But I shook my 
head, and sat still. I was interested in 
looking, on the one hand, into the deep and 
lonely forest, where every thing was still, 
except occasionally the strange, peculiar 
note of the fish hawk, as he dived down 
suddenly, among the tall old trees, and 
contrasting it with the noisy party who 
were frolicing on the other side. 

I returned first to the rock, and was just 
in time to see the most splendid rainbow I 
ever beheld, spanning the whole eastern 
arch of the heavens. How lovely, and how 
wonderful appeared the works of God to me 
at that moment. I knelt alone on that 
rock, and prayed to God to make me pure 
and good, and to keep me so; and ever 
since that time a lovely or magnificent scene 
in nature has brought those feelings strong- 
ly back to my heart. 

When our party returned, a new won- 
der was discovered. This was nothing less 
than an inscription cut into the rock in 
rough characters, which the young colle- 
gians unanimously declared to be in Greek. 
It was partly overgrown with moss and 
lichens, and we looked upon it with a kind 
of mysterious awe, wondering how and when 
it came there—a question which I believe 
has never been settled to this day. 

We turned a last look toward every 
point of the compass, and then began our 
descent, which, to our surprise, we found 
more difficult and dangerous than our as- 
cent had been. When we came into an 
open space near where our horses were tied, 
Cousin Harry led us a little out of the way 
to look at the ruins of a small hut, and he 
gave us an account of amisanthrope who, 
having been crossed in love, and cheated 
out of his property had retired to this lone- 
ly mountain, built this little hut, and lived 
and died there. Near the hut was a little 
mound of earth which looked like a grave. 
This story made us feel rather sad, and we 
were riding down the mountain quite si- 
lently one after the other, when we sudden- 
ly heard a number of merry voices, and turn- 
ing a rock we saw before us a company of 
women and children, who had been gather- 
ing berries in the wood. They carried bas- 
kets covered over with green leaves, and 
when we came up to them, they uncovered 
them, to show us how nice their blackber- 
ries and whortleberries looked. They 
were poorly dressed, their hands were torn 
and scratched, and one or two of the women 
looked pale and careworn. They said they 
had spent all that day in gathering the ber- 
ries, and should spend the next in trying 
tosellthem. ‘‘ What if we take them all?” 
said cousin Harry. 

“O! will you! will you? we should be 
so glad.” 

Cousin Harry liked to see people glad; 
so he waited till the waggon came up, and 
then told them to pour all their berries into 
the large empty baskets. When this was 
done and they were paid for, the remains 
of the feast were divided amongst the chil- 
dren, and a happier group I never saw. 









and some put theirs carefully away in their 
baskets, to share with their little brothers 
and sisters at home. They gave us three 
cheers as we rode off; and when we came 
out upon the borders of that beautiful lake, 
sparkling in the light of the setting sun, and 
curled by gentle winds, the spirits of the 
party rose again. ‘They none of them 
meant to be hermits, not they; they would 
live with others, and for others; and once 
a year, for a great many years, they would 
all meet and make a pic-nic party to the 
top of the pinnacle.” ‘That was determined 
upon absolutely. 

There was a deal of talking on the ride 
home, but I said nothing; for you must 
know, little reader, that I was otherwise 
engaged. I was composing my first piece 
of poetry ; and that night before I went to 
Led, I got a piece of paper and a pencil and 
wrote it down. I did not show it; I laid it 
away in an old box, where it lay forgotten 
for many years. The other day, I acciden- 
tally stumbled upon the old box, and the 
childish rhymes brought so forcibly to my 
recollection the pinnacle and the pic-nic, 
that I determined for your amusement to 
write this account, which I will close with 
the verses themselves. They are not very 
fine verses, but you must remember that 
they were written at eleven years old, 





“Twas on a lovely summer’s day, 
That I gladly left my sport and play, 
To go with my cousin kind and true, 
To climb to the top of a mountain blue. 
And O! the joy it was to me, 

To look far away on the distant sea ; 

_ To gaze on many a lovely spot, 
‘Where the smoke curled up from a lowly cot; 
To count the village spires in sight, 
Rising like pyramids of light; 
And the far off hills and plains to scan, 
Where like silver threads the rivers ran. 


While standing on that mountain high, 

We saw the thunder-cloud roll by. 

And there was shown to our wondrous sight, 
The words of some old Grecian wight, 
Carved in the rock quite true and well, 

But how they came there, none conld tell. 


We ate our meal in a mountain cave, 
And we-saw the hermit’s lonely grave; 
Yet our party was gay as gay could be, 
And all was delight and joy to me. 

S. S. A. 








Morality. 








ORIGINAL. 


SELFISHNESS. 


Julia Mansfield was seated upon a mossy 
stone underneath a grove of evergreens that 
were planted in the front yard adjoining 
her father’s house, holding above the reach 
of a favorite kitten which laid in her lap, 
a saucer of strawberries and cream, when 
she heard a step approaching. Immediate- 
ly was the pet animal dropped upon the 
ground, and her apron concealed the con- 
tents of the saucer from the eyes of her eld- 
est brother, whosoon stood beside her. 

“Oh Julia,” exclaimed James, ‘‘ what is 
the matter, are you sick? why the ghost of 
Samuel could not have had a whiter face 
when he appeared to Saul, than you have 
now.” 

These words were uttered in so short a 
time that Julia was entirely confused, and 
at first knew not what to answer; at last she 
gave a reason, although a false one. 

‘If you only know how my head ached, 
you would not wonder at my looking so 
pale,” replied the wicked girl. 

““Itis caused by want of exercise,” re- 
plied James ; ‘‘ you have sewed incessantly 
the past week, beside indulging your appe- 
tite too much ; come now with me, and see 
what I have been doing in the garden. So 








saying, he took her suddenly by her arm 


saucer, breaking inioa thousand pieces—the 
cream running in every direction, and the 
delicious strawberries were mingled with 
grass and gravel. 

The reason of Julia’s thus conducting, 
was simply this, She was notoriously sel- 
fish, and when she heard the footsteps which 
she supposed were those of her brother, 
these thoughts pzssed through her mind. 
“Tt will appear very singular and stingy, 
should James happen to see these, for me 
not to offer him any; to avoid the necessi- 
ty of so doing I will cover them up, that he 
may not know I have them.” Conscience, 
that monitor which never sleeps, reproved 
her ; she therefore showed its workings in 
her countenance, and proved that there was 
wrong somewhere. Her brother not sus- 
pecting the truth, thought she was ill, and 
sought an alleviation for her pain; but in 
this case, as in almost every other, the true 
state of things was revealed. 

“Oh sister, I see through your conduct, 
and grieved am I to find that you have told 
a falsehood, beside showing such a selfish 
spirit. Why did you leave off eating the 
fruit? I would rather, much rather never 
to have tasted a strawberry, than to have 
been the means of your fabricating such a 
story; but this is the first time I have ever 
known of your doing the like; and, sister, 
may it be the last. Remember, there is 
an eye which seeth every action, and a 
mind that knoweth every thought ; let this 
reflection henceforward ever keep you in 
the path of truth.” C. E. A. 

March 2nd. 
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A THUNDER STORM. 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN A GRANDFATHER 
AND HIS GRANDSONS. 





Translated from the French for the Youth?s Companion. 


The heat had been suffocating all day. 
The grandfather and his children had been 
dining at the green house. In the evening 
as they retnrned, the sky was covered with 
dark clouds, the air became thick and 
heavy, the thunder roared in the distance. 
The grandfather wished to hasten, but the 
children had run and played so much, that 
it was impossible. Already large drops of 
rain began to fall. A man who was walk- 
ing before them stopped under a chest- 
nut tree. ‘‘ Let us stop there also,” said 
Charles, out of breath. ‘No, my child,” 
replied the grandfather, as he continued to 
walk on; ‘‘ it is dangerous to remain under 
a tree while it thunders; trees attract the 
lightning.’’ “‘ Sir,’’ cries Peter, with all the 
strength of his little voice, as they passed 
the chesnut tree, ‘“‘ do not stop there, trees 
attract the lightning.” 

“ Let him alone,” said Julius. ‘ Doyou 
not see how he laughs at us for being 
afraid ?” 

They had scarcely arrived at a species of 
barn, when the thunder with a violent clap, 
struck, and a strong smell of sulphur filled 
the air. ‘‘ We have escaped,” said Leon, 
who was the first to come out of the barn ; 
‘* the traveller and the chestnut tree are both 
extended on the earth.” The grandfather 
and his children approached. ‘I'he unhap- 
py man was dead. 

At this moment the bells of a neighbor- 
ing church began to sound. ‘‘ Why are 
those bells ringing, grandpapa?’’ asked 
Charles, astonished. 

“Tt is, without doubt, in order to drive 
away the storm,” said the grandfather. 
‘The curate is an ignorant man; he does 
not know that on the contrary, it is more 
likely to attract the storm, by agitating the 
air.” 

They re-entered the barn, for the thun- 
der continued to roll furiously, and the bells 
to ring more loudly. At last the cloud, 
passing Ove he Ch OD. tne 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




















Ten torrents of rain fell, and the thunder 
was heard only in the distance; suddenly 
the rain ceased, but the roads were impas- 
sable. It was necessary to wait. The 
frightened children looked alternately at the 
chestnut tree; the traveller and the church. 
At length Charles said, ‘‘ how shall we pre- 
serve ourselves from the thunder ?” 

Grandfather. By keeping the doors and 
windows shut, when you are at home ; for 
a current of air attracts the lightning ; and 
when you are out, if there is no cottage 
where you can take shelter, you must not 
run, but seat yourselves tranquilly on a 
bank. As it has been observed that trees 
and high steeples terminated by iron crosses 
attract the lightning, lightning rods have 
been invented. These are pointed iron rods 
placed on the tops of houses; to them a 
chain is fastened, which descends into the 
earth to the depth at which water is found ; 
the iron attracts the lightning, which fol- 
lows the iron chain into the ground, and is 
lost there. 

Charles. Ido not believe with Marga- 
ret that thunder is the voice of God; but 
what is it, grandpapa ?”’ 

Grandfather. It is the sudden explo- 
sion in the air, of an invisible fluid called 
the electric fluid. The light of this explo- 
sion is lightning, and the noise thunder. 
This fluid not only exists in the air, but in 
most other bodies. In order to make it 
appear, either in the form of sparks or in 
attracting to itself light bodies, you have 
but to warm them, orrub them. If you rub 
sealing wax with a woollen cloth, and after- 
ward approach some light body towards it, 
the sealing wax will attract the latter. 








Parental. 








ORIGINAL. 


FAMILY AFFECTION. 


Pierre Deloux was a Catholic. He lived 
in Canada, and was the son of a widowed 
mother. She had always trained him to 
be obedient, and his affection for her made 
it an easy task to govern him. 

When Pierre had arrived at an age to 
support himself, he determined to go to the 
*€ States,” and by laboring on a farm, earn 
a better livelihood than at home. “I can 
aid my mother and sisters,” thought he, 
“even if 1 am so far away, for I can write 
and send them money if they need it.’’ So 
Pierre packed the few articles which be- 
longed to himself, and took his way to New 
England. It was not long before he was 
engaged, at a good compensation, by a 
wealthy farmer, and by his industry and 
kind heartedness, won much upon the af- 
fections of the family. Pierre was a great 
favorite with the children, and no wonder, 
for he always gave them a pleasant smile 
when he met them, and a word or two in 
French, which they soon learned to under- 
stand. ‘‘ Ma bonne fille,” or ‘‘ Jolie Ma- 
rie,” and a handful of nuts, an apple, or a 
flower from the meadow—these spoke a 
language which no child could fail to un- 
derstand. ‘Then he was so ready to lend a 
helping hand if he saw there was need, and 
the mistress could depend upon Pierre if 
she wished an errand faithfully performed. 

The months were soon become years, 
since Pierre had left Canada; he often 
wrote to his family, and told them of his 
progress in learning English, and how much 
time he had in the winter evenings for 
reading. He told them that he hoped at 
some day to have a farm of his own, “ and 
then I’ll have a good home for you all,” was 
the invariable conclusions to his plannings. 

The summer harvest was just gathering 
in, when Pierre received a letter from his 
mother saying that she wished him to come 
soon to her, and bring with him twenty dol- 
lars, as her present circumstances required 
his aid. The truth was, the eldest sister of 
Pierre was very ill, and this kind brother 
instantly begged leave of absence, and with 
his money carefully concealed in his dress, 
he took his way northward. Many kind 
wishes followed Pierre, and at the Oak-hill 
farm-house was he spoken of each day by 
all the family who loved him, and felt a 
great interest in his affairs, for by his fideli- 
ty and truth he had endeared himself to 
all. 

Pierre journeyed on—his heart was full 
of anxiety and yearning, to behold the sick 
sister—full of fear lest he should not arrive 
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reached Bennington he was himself attack- 
ed by fever, and here he was detained sev- 
eral days; this was a great trial to him, but 
he was soon so far convalescent as to con- 
tinue his journey. At length he reached 
the village where his mother resided, and 
as he turned the corner of the street and 
came in sight of the house, his sister was 
seated by the window; “she is better,” 
thought Pierre, “ how glad I am, how glad 
they will all be to see me;”’ and as he en- 
tered the house he expected to be met and 
welcomed ; but all were bending over poor 
Marguerite, who, totally overcome by her 
emotions, had fainted. ‘Pierre, chere 
Pierre,” were her first words as conscious- 
ness returned, and the sorrowing brother 
trembled as he took her thin hand in his, 
for he felt that she must soon depart. Con- 
sumption had fastened itself upon Margue- 
rite, and she was losing strength daily ; but 
the presence of this dear elder brother 
seemed to impart new life to her—and the 
circle around the invalid, with the self-delu- 
sion which is so frequent in such cases, 
flattered themselves that health would be 
again restored to her. And the mother— 
her eyes followed Pierre wherever he went, 
her heart was full of love to him—full of 
gratitude for his love to her, full of thanks- 
giving to God for the gift of such a son. 

Six weeks afterward, Pierre had returned 
to the Oak-hill farm house—a band of crape 
around his hat told of bereavement—Mar- 
guerite had died! 

Why did I tell you this little incident 
from real life, do you ask? To show you 
how strong is the power which a mother 
has, who early implants the principle. of 
obedience in the soil of love, and to im- 
press on your mind, my dear young reader, 
that it is a holy and beautiful thing to keep 
the chain of family affection bright in the 
heart! M. R. T. 

Feb. 14th, 1844. 





WASHINGTON AND HIS FATHER. 


In the first number of the Messenger, we 
told you, children, about George Washing- 
ton’s mother, and now we present you a cut 
representing a conversation between him 
and his father, when, George was very 
small. 

Two gentlemen are walking with Mr. 
Washington and his little boy, in his beau- 
tiful orchard. The trees are now loaded 
with nice yellow fruit, as it is autumn, and 
the ground is all covered with the ripe ap- 
ples that have fallen from the bending 
boughs. While the gentlemen were con- 
versing together, little George began to fill 
his pockets with the luscious fruit. 

“‘ George, my son,’’ said his father, 

“Do you want me, father?’ answered 
George, running to the place where his fa- 
ther stood. 

“Do you recollect the apple your cousin 
gave you in the spring, and what became 
of it?” 

“Yes, sir,” said George, hanging his 
head, and looking rather ashamed, while he 
kicked the dust with his little toes, as boys 
are apt to do when they feel confused. 

Now George was very young, and when 
his father told him to divide his apple with 
his brothers and sisters, he hesitated at 
first, but then obeyed ; and his father teach- 
ing him always to avoid selfishness, and to 
be generous, promised him as much fruit as 
he wanted, in the autumn. 

“Look up, George,” said his father. 
“‘ See what an abundance of fruit God has 
given us. Now, as you were liberal, and 














spring, you may have as many of the apples 
as you want.” 

But George did not feel hardly satisfied. 
He knew that he had felt selfish, even if he 
did act generously ; so stepping up to his 
father, he said in a very pleasant tone, 
“ Well, father, only forgive me this time, 
and see if I ever be so stingy ‘any more.” 

S. S. Messenger. 
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DEATH OF LITTLE JAMES. 


My little friends, did you ever think you 
were not too young to die? If you never 
thought of this, still it is true even of the 
youngest reader of the paper,—of your 
little brother, and even of your little baby 
sister. 

The home of little James was in the 
country. One afternoon his brothers went 
into the woods to gather chesnuts. James 
went to play by himself, and did not come 
back to the house again. So his mother 
thought his brothers might have taken him 
with them, and did not feel alarmed. By- 
and-by they came home, but James was not 
with them. He did not go with them, and 
they had not seen him. No one could tell 
where he was. He was sought for, and 
when it became dark he had not been 
found. Then about fifty men assembled 
from the nearest village, and searched until 
midnight, but nothing was seen of him. 
They had about given up the search, when 
one of the men, passing some boards which 
were piled up near the house, thought he 
saw something behind the boards. He 
reached under his hand, and felt something 
soft. After removing some of the boards, 
they found the lost one, but he was dead. 
Probably while he was amusing himself, he 
climbed upon the boards, and then fell 
down between them, and the weight of the 
boards pressed in such a way upon him as 
to crush him at once. He was a great deal 
younger than most of you are. He was only 
three years old. Remember, then, none 
are too young to die. 


“There is an hour when I must die, 

Nor do I know how soon ’twill come, 
A thousand children young as I 

Are called by death to hear their doom. 


Let me improve the hours I have, 
Before the day of grace is fled ; 
There’s no repentance in the grave, 
Nor pardon offered to the dead.”--Reaper. 














Religion. 








THE IRISH TRAVELLERS AND THE 
BIBLE. 


Some few years ago, two women and a 
man called one evening at the cabin of a 
schoolmaster, in Ireland, requesting lodging 
for the night. The good man had just as- 
sembled his family for evening worship, 
having his Bible before him. He kindly re- 
quested the strangers to walk in, and began 
to read the second chapter of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. This he did slowly and 
with emphasis, that he might secure the at- 
tention of his visitors to the important sub- 
jects on which it treats. They all appear- 
ed to pay attention, particularly the young 
man, whose countenance indicated the agi- 
tation of his mind. When the chapter was 
ended, he inquired what book that was out 
of which he had been reading. His host 
replied, it was the word of God. His agi- 
tation immediately increased; and, after 
remarking that he never before knew that 
there was such a book, he began to inquire 
the meaning of some of the passages which 
had particularly arrested his attention ; 
namely, “‘ Dead in trespasses and sins;” 
‘‘ walking after the course of this world ;” 
“by nature the children of wrath,” &c. 
To all these, the good man, in his plain and 
simple way, gave answers. The young man 
heard with the greatest attention, and could 
not suppress the sigh which indicated what 
was passing within. He was referred to 
those parts of Scripture which throw light 
on the chapter that had been read; and, 
especially, on the parts he wished to have 
explained. He then, looking at his host 
with great earnestness and agitation, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ It is indeed the word of God; it 
is all true, and my state is fully that which 
it describes. In this way I have walled 
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base money, which I coin; and for this 
purpose are we come here, on our way to 
attend the fair which is to be held to-mor- 
row at 4 

He again exclaimed, “O that we may 
turn to God, and hope for mercy for this 
sin, and all the wicked course of our lives!” 
After this, as he looked earnestly at his in- 
structor, the good man referred him to the 
Scriptures, which give great encouragement 
to repenting sinners. He then inquired 
whether he could give him one of those 
books he called the Testament, the word of 
God! adding, “‘I can read, and I am sure 
I need it much. I will buy it with all my 
heart.’””. The schoolmaster told him he 
should have one, without money and without 
price. 

Next morning, they prepared for their 
departure ; but not to the fair. They man- 
ifested a desire to attend to the apostle’s ex- 
hortation, ‘“‘Let him that stole, steal no 
more,” by bringing forth their whole store 
of base coin, to the amount of three guineas, 
which they begged their host to cast into 
the fire, determining to seek an honest live- 
lihood for the future.— Tract Society Anec- 
dotes. 











Natural History. 











THE ESQUIMAUX DOG. 


The Esquimaux, a race of people inhab- 
iting the most northerly parts of the Amer- 
ican continent and the adjoining islands, 
are dependent on the services of this faith- 
ful species of dog for most of the few com- 
forts of their lives—for assistance in the 
chase—for carrying burdens—and for their 
rapid and certain conveyance over the 
trackless snows of their dreary plains. 

The dogs are subjected to a constant de- 
pendence upon their masters for a supply of 
food; and receiving abundant chastisement, 
assist them in hunting the seal, the rein- 
deer, and the bear. 

In summer, a single dog carries a weight 
of thirty pounds in attending his master in 
the pursuit of game. In winter, yoked in 
numbers to heavy sledges, they drag five or 
six persons at the rate of seven or eight 
miles an hour, and will perform journeys of 
sixty miles a day. 

These animals are obstinate in their na- 
ture ; but the women, who treat them with 
more kindness than the men, and who 
nurse them in their helpless state, or when 
they are sick, have an unbounded command 
over their affections; and can thus catch 
them at any time, and entice them from 
their huts to yoke them to their sledges, 
even when they are suffering the severest 
hunger, and have no resource but to eat the 
most tough and filthy remains of animal 
matter which they can espy on their labo- 
rious journeys. 

Captain Parry thus describes the mode in 
which the Esquimaux dogs are employed in 
drawing the sledge :-— 

“When drawing the sledge the dogs 
have a simple thong of deer or seal-skin 
going around the neck by one bight, and 
another for each of the fore-legs, with a 
single thong leading over the back, and at- 
tached to the sledge as atrace. Though 
they appear, at first sight, to be huddled to- 
gether without regularity, there is, in fact, 
considerable attention paid to their arrange- 
ment ; particularly in the selection of a dog 
of peculiar spirit and sagacity, that is allow- 
ed, by a longer trace, to precede the rest, 
as a leader, and to whom, in turning to the 
right or left, the driver usually addresses 
himself. This choice is made without re- 
gard to age or sex ; and the rest of the dogs 
take precedence according to their training 
or sagacity, the least effective being put 
nearest the sledge. The leader is usually 
from eighteen to twenty feet from the fore 
part of the sledge, and the hindmost dog 
about half that distance ; so that wheg 
or twelve are running together s¢ 
nearly abreast of each other. 

“The driver sits quite low} 
part of the sledge, with his fee 
the snow, on one side; 
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ne, or whalebone, is 
; and the lash more 
ength. The part of 
andle is platted a little 
en it and give it a spring, 
fof its use depends; and 
fOmposes the lash is chewed by 
, to make it flexible, in frosty 
ier. The men acquire, from their 
, considerable expertness in the use 
bf this whip; the lash of which is left to 
trail along the ground by the side of the 
sledge, and with which they can inflict a 
severe blow on any dog at pleasure. 

‘In directing the sledge, the whip acts 
no very essential part, the driver, for this 
purpose, having certain words, as the cart- 
ers do with us, to make the dogs turn more 
to the right or left. To these a good lead- 
ing dog attends with remarkable precision, 
especially if his own name be repeated at 
the same time ; and he looks over his shoul- 
der with great earnestness, as if listening to 
the directions of his driver. 

“On a beaten track, or even where a sin- 
gle foot or sledge-mark is occasionally dis- 
cernible, there is not the slightest trouble 
in guiding the dogs; for even in the dark- 
- est night, or the heaviest snow drift there is 
little or no danger of their losing the road ; 
the leader keeping his nose near the ground, 
and directing the rest with wonderful sa- 
gacity. 

“The dogs of the Esquimaux offer to us 
a striking example of the great services 
which the race of dogs has rendered to man- 
kind in the course of civilization. The in- 
habitants of the shores of Baffin’s Bay, and 
of those still more inclement regions to 
which our discovery ships have penetrated, 
are surrounded with numerous obstacles to 
their advancement in intelligence and civil- 
ization. Their climate seems to forbid 
their attempting the gratification of many 
desires beyond the most common animal 
wants. In their short summers they hunt 
the reindeer for a stock of food and cloth- 
ing. During their long winters, when the 
stern demands of hunger drive them from 
their snow huts to search for provisions, 
they still find a supply in the reindeer, in 
the seals which lie in holes under the ice of 
the lakes, and in the bears which prowl 
about on the frozen shores of the sea. 
Without the exquisite scent and the un- 
daunted courage of their dogs, the several 
objects of their chase could never be obtain- 
ed in sufficient quantities, during the win- 
ter, to supply the wants of the inhabitants ; 
nor could the men be conveyed from place 
to place over the snows with that speed 
which greatly contributes to their success 
in hunting.” —S. S. Advocate. 





by making a windmill and a wooden clock ; 
and was once found in a hay-loft, trying to 
do a very hard sum. Once he saw an ap- 
ple fall from a tree in the garden. Many 
boys would only have picked it up and eat- 
en it. But Isaac Newton was set thinking 
how and why it was that when the stalk 
broke, the apple fell to the ground. Did 
you ever think why this is? If you wish 
to know, ask your mamma to explain it to 
you; it is well worth knowing. By think- 
ing about this common thing, Isaac Newton 
was led to find out more than was ever 
known before about how the sun, and moon, 
and stars, and earth, keep their right places, 
and move about in such beautiful order. 
This led him to admire and adore the wis- 
dom and goodness of God, who rules the 
whole. As you grow older it will be very 
pleasant to you to learn what this great 
man found out, and the use of the knowl- 
edge he gained by minding what he 
saw. 

One little boy, named Benjamin West, 
was set to mind a little baby asleep in its 
cradle. He looked at it kindly, and felt 
pleased to see it smile in its sleep. He 
wished he could draw a picture of the baby; 
and, seeing a piece of paper on the table, 
and a pen and ink, he tried what he could 
do. When his mother came in, he begged 
her not to be angry with him for touching 
the pen and ink, and paper; and he show- 
ed her the picture he had made. His moth- 
er knew at once what it was meant for. 
She was much pleased, and kissed her little 
boy. Then he said, if she liked it, he 
would make pictures of some flowers she 
held in her hand ; and so he went on trying 
to do better and better, till he became one 
of the finest painters in the world. 

Now one little story about a poor little 
Irish chimney sweep. Some kind person 
wished to collect all the chimney-sweepers 
in Dublin, to teach them to read the Bible. 
One little boy was asked if he knew his 
letters. He said, Yes. Then he was ask- 
ed if he could read. He said he could. 
He was next asked where he went to school, 
and in what book he had learned to read. 
He said he had never been at school at all, 
and he never had any book. It was a won- 
der how he could have learned to read and 
spell ; but the case was this. Another lit- 
tle sweep, rather older than himself, had 
taught him to read by showing him the let- 
ters over the shop doors, as they passed 
along the streets. See what may be done 
by trying and taking pains.— London Child’s 
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Learning. 








DILIGENCE AND ATTENTION. 

There was a little boy named John 
Smeaton. He would often leave his play 
to watch men at their work. He would 
ask how one part was to be fitted to anoth- 
er, and how the thing was to be used when 
it was done. If money wasfgiven him 
to buy cakes or playthings, he chose rather 
to spend it on tools, and tried to do what he 
had seen done with them. Once he was 
seen at the top of his father’s barn, fixing 
something like a windmill. At another 
time he saw some men fixing a pump, and 
took great notice of all they did. They 
had a thick piece of wood with a hole bored 
through it; it was longer than they want- 
ed, so they cut off a bit. The little boy 
asked if he might have the bit. It was 
siven to him, and with it he made a little 
real pump, with which he could raise wa- 
ter. When John Smeaton became a man, 
he contrived many very clever and useful 
things. He found better ways than had 
been known before of making mills, to be 
turned by wind or water; and he built a 
tall light-house on the top of a rock in the 
sea, which serves as a lantern to show sail- 
ors the way they should go, and warn them 











where there is danger. By this means 
any lives have been saved, and many peo- 
phave had reason to be glad that John 
bp was not a careless, idle boy. 
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FLOCK OF. GEESE. 


Charles, did you see all those white geese, 
in the brook, as you came along to school, 
this morning ? 

Yes, Thomas, I did; they were taking 
their comfort in swimming, and ducking 
their heads under the water. 

Were they taking a cold bath? or did 
they go in to drink? 

I suppose they love to swim. 

I think so, or they would not dare to go 
where the water is deep enough to cover 
their heads. 

The hens do not dare to go where the 
geese do. 

Why cannot the hens and chickens swim, 
as well as the geese and goslings ? 

They were not made to live in the water 
at all. They would drown. 

Then how can the geese swim ? 

They have oars, to paddle with. 

Yes, you mean the thick skin on their 
feet. 

They are called web-footed. All web- 
footed fowls, such as the duck and swan, 
can swim. 

Did you ever see a swan? 

Yes; at the Museum, I saw a beautiful 
white swan, with a long neck, and a large 
spoon-like bill. 

Was it alive, or dead? 

It was dead. I never saw one alive. 

Are all the animals in the Museum dead? 

No, not all. I saw some gold and silver 
fishes, that were swimming very briskly, in 
a glass globe. 

Are they made of gold and silver ? 

O, no; but their color resembles gold 
and silver. 

Do tell me what the swan does with the 
spoon-like bill you mentioned. 

The swan and goose have a bill shapec 








like a spoon, on purpose to take up food 
from the bottom of the water. 

This shows how wise and good He is, 
who made them. 

O, yes; he is a wise God. He knows 


how to do every thing in the best way. 
Bumstcad’s Second Reading Book. 
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OBEDIENCE. 

Do my young friends know what it is to 
obey? If not, I willtell them. Sometimes 
children think they obey when they do not. 
This mistake may arise from not under- 
standing the nature of obedience. I will 
try to illustrate it so that all can under- 
stand it. 

I knew a boy once, by the name of Hen- 
ry. He was about ten years old. Henry 
loved to fly his kite very much. One day 
he was very busily engaged fixing his kite, 
and his mother called him: 

*“* Henry, I want you aminute.” He paid 
no attention to it, but just kept on fixing 
his kite. So presently his mother called 
again a little louder. 

‘‘ Henry, I want you.” So he said, 
** Yes, mother ; I’m coming.” But he did 
not go. Pretty soon his mother went to the 
place where he was, and said, 

‘‘Henry, I’m sorry 1 have to speak so 
often ; why should you give me so much 
trouble? I want you to go and get mea 
pail of water immediately.” So Henry got 
up with a scowling face, and went grum- 
bling along after a pail of water. 

Now, my young friends, I want to ask 
you one question. When Henry got up 
and went after the water did he obey his 
mother? Perhaps you will say he did. I 
do not think so. And this is what I want 
you to understand. Henry would not have 
gone at all if he could have avoided it; he 
went reluctantly, because he could not help 
it. Perhaps he was afraid of being punish- 
ed, if he did not go. His body went, but 
his heart staid where his kite was. He 
went whining and pouting, just as if his 
mother had told him to do something very 
unpleasant. Now I want you to under- 
stand that obedience does not consist in 
moving the body from place to place, where 
you are directed to go, but the heart must 
go also, or else it is not real obedience. 
There is a great deal of conduct that chil- 
dren take for obedience, which is not. 
You should never give yourselves credit for 
obedience when you have done a thing just 
because you could not help it, or to save 
yourselves from being punished. 

True obedience consists in doing a thing 
cheerfully, because it is right. It is doing 
just what your father, or mother, or teacher 
bids you do; because you love to do just as 
they say, because you think it is right, and 
because it is your happiness to obey. 

Little James was once asked by his moth- 
er, to go and do an errand for her. He in- 
stantly jumped up, although he had been 
deeply engaged with his playthings, and 
left them all, and said, with a sweet smiling 
face, ‘“‘ Mother, what can I do for you?” O, 
you cannot tell how I loved him when I saw 
him so happy to mind his mother. And I 
found that every body loved James. Every 
body said, what an excellent child James is. 
And he was always just so at home and 
abroad. If his mother told him to do any 
thing, he always seemed happy to think he 
could do something for her. 

Now here was real obedience. Do you 
always go instantly and cheerfully, with a 
pleasant face, and without being spoken to, 
two or three times, when your parents tell 
you to do any thing?—Lond. Teacher's 
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Benevolence. 








FRANK AND THE BEGGAR. 


Many years ago there lived a poor, pious 
beggar, who had lost an arm and a leg; 
and who, to obtain a livelihood, was com- 
pelled to hobble about with a crutch, and 
seek the charity of those who knew him. 

There were many bad boys who hated 
him. They would throw stones at him, 
and take away his bag, and call him shame- 
ful names. 

He bore all this with patience; and, 
generally, said nothing, except a simple 
prayer that God would forgive them. 

There was one boy, however, who loved 
poor Abner, and who always did his best 





Very frequently he would give him back 
his bag, which the ‘other boys had taken 
from him; brush off the dust they had 
thrown upon him, and lead him to his fa- 
ther’s house, and make him as comfortable 
as he could. 

The first thing he usually did, at such 
times, after the old man was seated, was to 
bring him a cup of water, pure and fresh, 
from the spring. 

This poor Abner always received with 
the warmest gratitude, and invariably said, 
when returning the cup, “The Lord will 
bless you for this, Frank !” 

Frank’s father encouraged his son to do 
thus ; and often left articles of clothing, 
and sometimes money in a_ particular 
drawer, directing Frank to give them to the 
poor beggar. 

Frank would sometimes get a bock, and 
read to him by the half hour together; for 
Abner was almost blind as well as ame, 
and he loved to hear Frank read. 

But Frank’s companions used to laugh 
at him for setting so much by old Abner. 
** How is it?” said they, “if your father 
were not a rich man, one would think that 
old Abner was your uncle ?” 

**T love him almost like an uncle,” said 
Frank, ‘ because he is a good man. He 
always makes me think of Lazarus, who 
lay at the rich man’s gate; and when he 
dies, he, like Lazarus, will go to Heaven; 
and surely I ought to love him.” 

He then repeated what Jesus Christ said 
to his disciples, ‘‘ Whoever shall give you a 
cup of water to drink, in my name, because 
you belong to Christ, verily I say unto you, 
he shall not lose his reward.”—Hints and 
Sketches. 
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SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE OSTRICH. 


The ostrich is the tallest of birds, being 
generally as tall as a man. When it holds 
up its head it can reach eight feet in height. 
About half of its height is made up of its 
long neck. Its feathers are so fine. and 
delicate—being the same on its wings as 
on the other parts of the body—that they 


are of no utility in flying. Besides this, 


the ostrich is incapable of flying in conse- 
quence of its enormous size, weighing 
seventy or eighty pounds. This singular 
bird is therefore considered a sort of con- 
necting link between quadrupeds and birds. 

The ostrich is an inhabitant of Africa 
and Arabia, and has furnished the sacred 
writers with some of their most beautiful 
imagery. The cry of the ostrich is said to 
be very doleful and hideous, sometimes re- 
sembling the roaring of the lion, and at 
other times the bellowing of the ox, or the 
cry of a hoarse child. It frequently groans 
as if it were in great agony. To this the 
prophet alludes: ‘I will make a mourn- 
ing like the ostrich.”! Micah, 1: 8. 

The stupidity or foolishness of the os- 
trich is proverbial. It is very easily de- 
ceived. When pursued, it will sometimes 
hide its head in a thicket, leaving its whole 
body completely exposed, and imagine that 
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foolish in the choice of its food as in other 
things. It swallows almost every thing that 
comes in its way, such as leather, grass, 
iron, wood, stone, pieces of rags, &c. 
This stupid trait of charactet in the ostrich 
is alluded to in Job, 39: 17; “God hath 
deprived her [the ostrich] of wisdom and 
understanding.” 

Although the ostrich cannot fly, the 
Creator has amply provided it with the 
means of escaping from its enemies. It is 
enabled to run with wonderful rapidity ; 
faster even than the swiftest horse. They 
are sometimes pursued, in the deserts of 
Arabia, by men on horseback, who are un- 
able to overtake them, and are obliged to 
give up the chase. The swiftness of the 
ostrich is thus alluded to by the inspired 
writer: ‘ What time they lift themselves 
up on high, they scorn the horse and his 
rider.” The expression, “lifting themselves 
up on high,” refers undoubtedly to the hab- 
it of the ostrich, when pursued, of raising 
its head and elevating itself on its feet as 
high as possible. 

The ostrich has one bad trait of charac- 
ter which is peculiar to itself. It is with- 
out natural affection, having no care for its 
young, but frequently abandoning its eggs 
or young ones, in a manner that appears not 
only negligent, but cruel. This is referred 
to in the same chapter of Job which is quot- 
ed above, as follows: ‘‘ Which leaveth her 
eggs in the earth, and warmeth them in the 
dust, and forgetteth that the foot may crush 
them, or that the wild beast may break 
them. She is hardened against her young 
ones as though they were not hers.” This 
want of affection is also recorded in Lamen- 
tations, 4: 5, where, under the grievous 
calamities and judgments with which the 
Israelites were visited for their sins, they 
are represented as having lost even their 
natural affection for their children. ‘‘ There- 
fore,’ says the prophet, “‘ the daughter of my 
people is become cruel, like the ostriches 
in the wilderness.” 

The eggs of the ostrich are remarkably 
large, being sometimes as large as the head 
of an infant. These eggs are laid in the 
sand, and abandoned, as mentioned above, 
whenever the bird is alarmed, or when it 
finds it necessary to roam in pursuit of food, 
or upon other even slighter occasions. The 
feathers of the wings and tail of the ostrich 
are white, and long and delicate, and are 
used for ladies’ bonnets, caps of soldiers, 
&c. Yet notwithstanding the beauty of 
its plumage, the ostrich, as it appears, is a 
stupid, foolish creature; showing that gaie- 
ty and a fine outside dress, are not always 
attended by wisdom. 

We perceive that lessons of wisdom are 
frequently drawn, by the sacred writers, from 
animals and other objects of nature, even 
from things which sometimes appear to be 
insignificant in themselves. There is, in- 
deed, much moral instruction to be derived 
from the habits of the brute creation. 
Every quadruped, bird, reptile, fish, and in- 
sect, has peculiarities of habit connected 
with the instinct with which it is endued by 
the great Creator, that render the study of 
its nature, and properties, and dispositions, 
a source of profitable instruction. The 
more we understand and reflect upon the 
works of God in all the departments of crea- 
tion, the more we shall see of the proofs of 
his wisdom and goodness, who has made all 
things for a wise end, and wonderfully 
adapted everything to the purpose for which 
it was created. A. 








THE BLESSED SAVIOUR.—NO. VII. 


THE LAMB OF Gop. 
After Jesus returned from the wilderness, 
John the Baptist saw him coming to 


him, 
‘Dp 





hold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world!’ ‘* What does that 
mean ?”’ you will say. “‘ Why was Jesus 
called the Lamb of God?’ <A lamb is a 
very innocent creature. It is meek also. 
When it is injured, it will not seek revenge. 


to take its life. Jesus was innocent. He 
was meek and lowly in heart. And he 
suffered his enemies to take his life, with- 
out making any resistance. The Jews 
killed a lamb every morning and evening, 
and burnt it on an altar, to atone for their 
sins. 
and ate it, at the feast of the Passover, to 
keep them in mind of what God did for 


the Egyptians. The Israelites sprinkled 
the blood of the lamb on the door posts of 
their houses, and the angel that killed the 
Egyptians passed by them, and did not go 
in to kill their children. The lamb of the 
Passover, and the lamb of the morning and 
evening sacrifice, both pointed to Christ. 
They were to represent his dying for our 
sins. So Jesus was called the Lamb of 
God, because he was the true Lamb, of 
which those that were offered in sacrifice 
were only the shadow. They were to 
Christ, what a man’s picture is to himself. 
If you look in the glass, you will see a pic- 
ture of yourself. But it is nothing but a 
shadow. So, these lambs, that were offer- 
ed in sacrifice by the Jews were only pic- 
tures or shadows of Christ. 

But, how does Jesus take away the sins 
of the world? He came into the world to 
save his people from their sins. But, their 
sins must be taken away, or they could not 
be saved. God has said, “The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die’? How can he take 
back his word? If he should forgive sin- 
ners, and not punish them, his word would 
not be true. But Jesus came into the 
world, and put his neck under the yoke of 
God’s law, and obeys it perfectly. He did 
every thing that God had commanded us to 
do; and he did it for us. He then took 
our punishment upon himself. Our sins 
were laid upon him, and he bore their pun- 
ishment for us, when he hung on the cross. 
He stood up for us, and took our place; 
and now God can forgive us for his sake, 
and not punish us, if we trust inhim. But 
Jesus will not take away the sins of those 
who do not give him their hearts, and trust 
in him, and love him. 

The next day, as John was standing with 
two of his disciples, he saw Jesus passing 
by, and said again, “ Behold the Lamb of 
God.” When his disciples heard this, they 
followed Jesus; and when Jesus saw them 
following, he turned about and asked them 
what they wanted. They asked him where 
he lived, and he told them to come and see. 
So they went home with him, and staid 
with him that day. One of them whose 
name was Andrew, found his brother Si- 
mon, and told him that they had found 
Christ, and brought him to Jesus. When 
Jesus saw Simon, he called him by name, 
and said he should be called Cephas, which 
means “‘ A stone.” 

The day after, Jesus wanted to go to Gal- 
lilee ; so he found Philip and told him to 
follow him. Then Philip found Nathanael, 
and told him that they had found the great 
Saviour, that Moses and the Prophets had 
written about, in the Bible. When Na- 
thanael heard who it was, he asked if any 
good thing could come out of Nazareth, 
where the parents of Jesus lived; for Naz- 
areth was a mean place, and the people that 
lived there were despised. But Philip told 
him to come and see. So he went with 
him. When Jesus saw Nathanael, he told 
them that were with him, to see that good 











man that was coming. Nathanael heard it, 


about him, as he had never seen him before. 
Jesus told him that he had seen him under 
the fig-tree, before Philip called him. Na- 
thanael wondered at this; for I suppose he 


_ had been at prayer, under the wide spread- 
| ing branches of the fig tree, and supposed 


It will even stand still, and suffer its owner | 


nobody saw him. He knew that, if Jesus 
had seen him there, he must be God; for 
no one but God can be in different places 
at the same time. Now he saw that what 


Philip said was true, and he called Jesus 


Once a year, also, they killed a lamb | 


Master, and said he was the Son of God, 
the King of Israel. But Jesus told him he 
should see greater things than these. 

“‘ Hereafter, ye shall see Heaven open, 


_ and the angels of God ascending and de- 


them, when he killed the first-born sons of 


scending upon the Son of Man.” I sup- 


_ pose you have heard about Jacob’s Ladder. 


| 
| 








Jacob left his father’s house, and went away 
alone. When night came, he had no house 
to sleep in. He laid down on the ground 
with a stone for his pillow. In the night, 
he dreamed that he saw a ladder which 
reached up to Heaven, and the angel of God 
came down and went up on it, and. God 


| stood at the top and blessed him. This lad- 


der meant Christ, who should come and 
open a way for us to go to God. And, I 
suppose Christ alluded to this, in what he 
said to Nathanael. The angels of God 
were round about Christ keeping him; and 
they are round about all his people keeping 
them. It is through Jesus that every good 
thing comes to us; and I suppose the an- 
gels are employed in bringing them to us. 
If you love Jesus, the angels will take care 
of you. N. 








Variety. 








THE OLD HAT. 


The other day, one of my neighbors was say- 
ing to her children, that she thought the next 
time she went to the city, she would get them 
each a rew hat. This was of course quite a 
pleasant piece of news to them, as they, like all 
other children, were very fond of new things. 
While they were all busily talking the matter 
over, one of them (a little Sey about five years 
old) said: 

“ Mother, I guess the old cap will do for me 
this winter.” 

“Why, John,” said she, “don’t you want a 
new one with the rest ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said John, “ but how much will 
it cost 2” 

“ [t will cost about a dollar, perhaps.” 

“ Well, I wish you would Jet me wear the old 
cap this winter, and give the dollar towards 
sending Sunday School books to children that 
have none.” 

Then all the children were very still, and 
looked as if they thought John loved to do good 
rather than have new things, and they all cried 
out, 

“ Yes, mother, yes; John’s right. Let us all 
wear the old ones, and give the money as he 
says.”—S. S. Messenger. 


THE MOTHER. 


Heaven has imprinted on the mother’s face 
something which claims kindred with the skies. 
The waking watchful eye, which keeps its tire- 
less vigils over her slumbering child; the ten- 
der look and angelic smile, are objects which 
neither the pencil nor chisel can reach, and poe- 
try fails in attempting to portray. A mother’s 
love! O what joy is inthe sound. Entwined 
around our very souls in our earliest years, we 
cling to it in manhood, almost worship at its 
shrine in old age. To use the language of a 
celebrated writer, we say that he who can ap- 
proach the cradle of sleeping innocence without 
thinking “ of such is the kingdom of Heaven,” or 
view the fond parent hang over its beauties, and 
half retain her breath lest she break its slumbers, 
without a veneration beyond all common feeling, 
is to be avoided in every intercourse in life, and 
is fit only for the shadow of darkness, and the 
solitude of the desert. 


HOW THE BODY SLEEPS. 


M. Cabinis, a French physiologist, asserts 
that the human body fal!s asleep by degrees, 
— by portion, at a time, and not all at once. 

e avers that “ the muscles of the legs and arms 
lose their power before those which support the 
head; and these last sooner than the muscles 
which sustain the back.” He illustrates this by 
the cases of persons who sleep on horseback, or 
while they are standing or walking. He con- 
ceives that the sense of sight sleeps first; then 
the sense of taste; next the sense of smell ; 
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| He maintains, also, that 
| one after another, and s 
| grees of soundness. 
| Then what is sleep 7% 
| haps, occasioned by some 2 
| cessation of action on the pa he 
of the system.— Youth’s Cabinet” 





LOOKING GLASSES FOR PIGEO 


In Queen Victoria’s aviary, at Windso 
dove-cote is. lined with looking glasses, and thé 
pigeons “stand for hours at the glass pannels, 
bowing and cooing to the reciprocating compli- 
ments of their own images, and seem to be vast- 
ly pleased witn the extreme polish of their own 
admirers.” — Visiter. 








Poetry. 
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POOR BOY'S GIFT. 


Will you my humble gift refuse ? 
We've watched them ripen day by day, 
(You see we’ve not forgot the shoes—) 
And Tom, and all of us would say, 
“ For dear Miss Laura Morton, some 
We'll choose with care from all the rest, 
Before we taste a single plum.” 
These are the largest and the best, 
The produce of our only tree. 
If you will not the gift receive, 
How grieved and sorry we shall be! 
*Tis seldom in our power to give ! 

“ Two Half Dollars,” Published by Tappan & Dennet. 





CAT AND KITTENS. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Aunt Mary’s cat three snowy kittens had, 

Playful, and fat,and gay. And she would sport, 

And let them climb upon her back, and spread 

Her paws to fondle them,—and when she saw 

Her mistress come that way, would proudly show, 

Her darlings, purring with intense delight, 

—But one was missing, and grimalkin ran 

Distracted, searching with a mother’s haste 

Parlor and garret, sofa, box and bed, 

Calling her baby with a mournful cry, 

And questioning each creature that she met, 

In her cat-language, eloquently shrill. 

And then she left the house. Two hours pass’d by, 

When bringing her lost treasure in her mouth, 

She came exulting. While her mewing train 

Joined in loud welcome, she with raptured zeal 

Washed and rewashed their velvet face and 
paws. 

—It had been given to a kind lady’s care, 

By my aunt Mary, out of pure good will 

To pussy, fearing she might be fatigued 

By too much care and nursing. But she sought 

From house to house, among the neighbors all, 

Until she found, and numbered it again 

With her heart’s jewels. 


One full month she fed 
And nurtured it. Then by the neck she took 
The same young kitten, and conveyed it back 
To the same house,—and Jaid it in the lap 
Of the same good old lady, as she sat 
Knitting upon the sofa. Much surprised, 
She raised her spectacles to view the cat, 
Who, with a most insinuating tone, 
Fawning and rubbing round her slippered foot, 
Bespoke her favoring notice. 

This 1s true; 

Aunt Mary told me so. 


Did pussy think 

Her child too young for service ? and when 
grown 

To greater vigor, did she mean to show 

Full apprabotion of her mistress choice 

By passing many a nearer house, to find 

The lady that its first indentures held ? 

—This looks like reason,—and they say that 
brutes 

Are only led by instinct. Yet ’tis hard 


And where the other ceases. 


But I 

That kindness to domestic animals 
Improves their nature,—and jgiaaaee 
To take away their com 
And cruel to them. Th 
Who makes them hi 
find ‘ 

A pleasure in such 








































Sometimes to draw the line where one begins 
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